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porary, they become great elements in the moral 
world; resulting eventually im permanent and 
universal good; ‘Thus the laws of nature have 
not been able to produce pure and unalloyed 
ture seems to be founded upon matter. Therejvirtue and happiness at once. Having nothing 
seem to me to be no other existences that we|but the material elements to operate upon, they 
can have any knowledge of, but the material;have not been able to bring the most compli- 
elements, with their various qualities pro-|cated beings to perfection at once. The mine- 
duced by combination and organization.—|ral and vegetable kingdoms being less complica 
All objects, then, consist of the elements, either|ted in their organization, have attaiaed their 
in their more simple or compound state, exhi-/specific character. Hach species of wpe lower 
biting higher qualities ia proportion as they janimals having a more limited cha-agier to at- 
rise in mineral, vegetables or animal organiza-jtain, their brains are only organized to receive 
tion. Thus there is nothing creative—allja limited association of corresponding ideas. 
things are but changes in the composition or;But a3 man has a more complex,character to 
form of matter. FElence, all events and objects lattata, his brain has a greater complexity of or- 
are a chain, of necessity, of one part of matier ganization, suscep.ible of being impressed with 
acting upon another pert: Thus mind, whichjevery variety of obj¢cts. His brain having 
seems to be the highest quality that organized|to repeat the impressions of such varicus ob- 
métter can produce, seems to be the action ofjjects, his ideas cannot be so cistiact and perma- 
the brain stimulated originally by external ob- nent; anc it is not within the powers of nature 
jects, and thus acquiring the tendency to act'to prevent him from receiving and associating 
without the medium of the’ senses. Thus the|impressions into ideas of hideous, ill-formed and 
changes in the action of the brain constitutesjunnatura! objects in the early stages of his ex- 
the association of ideas, which is all that consti-jistence. Hence he has to grope his way 
tutes the mind. This shows that will, belief; rea- through ages of temporary and moral evil to ex- 


FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 


THE SYSTEM OF NATURE: 


Mrssrs. Eprrors,—The whole system of Na- 





















son and conscience consist in ‘nothing distinct 
from ideas; but in their habitual associations; 
and can only be correct when we can know they 
refer to real objects in nature. Thus we see 
the absurdity in believing there are innate 
ideas, and an innate freedom of will, belief, 
reason and conscience. Hence we see the 


| 


‘perience knowlege and happiness, before he 


can attain his best character. But this tenden- 
cy of the associating principle in the minds of 
the ignorant to combine natural ideas improp- 
erly, has furnished the machinery of supernatu- 
ral beings, and future rewards and punishments, 
which, operating upon their ignorant hopes and 





source of error consists in receiving impres- 
sions of objects in an improper aid of truth in 
a propershape. This leads us to see that the 
want of agreement between our ideas and ex- 
ternal objects is the source of moral evil. It 
not being within the powers of natnre to con- 
tinue her complicated organizations beyond a 
certain time, the quantity of pleasure produced 
in the animal nerves by means of stimulation 
can neither be continued beyond a certain time; 
and hence it has to be renewed by its. oppo- 
site, pain. ‘The human system, then, seems to 
be founded upon the principles of pleasure and 
pain; and the painful, as well as the pleasura- 
ble emotions are elements in the great moral 
system of ournature. And as we dwell upon 
the painful emotions enly temporarily, and in- 
dulge in the pleasurable more permanently; 





fears have roused them to enthusiasm and ac- 
tivity of intellect, and becama the best substi- 
tutes for truths, knowledge and philanthropy to 
which they could not yet attain: The error, 
too,'which the savage mind early fell into, in sup- 
posing that ideas, will, belief; reason‘ and con- 
science were innate and free;and that men 
generalty uttered those thoughts and performed 
those actions intentionally that they supposed 
to injure them, have been the cause of persecu- 
tions, wars, and cruel punishments, but have 
also scourged mankind into knowledge, reform, 
and happiness. The individuality of property 
has also performed its part in the great drama. 
of the moral world. By exciting selfishness 
and promoting inequality, it has stimulated en- 
terprize and brought forth discoveries and in- 
ventions, arts and sciences. Thus while super- 








and as the evils of society, governments and re- 
ligions are, upon the same principles, only tem- 


natural beings, free-will sentiment and individ- 
uality of property have produced mueh tempe~ 
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rary good and evil, they have | been preparatory 
to real civilization. 
PALMER. - 


Too the Editors of the W estern Examiner. 


GENTLEMEN,—On glancing over some of the 
periodicals of the day, the thought has fre- 
quently occurred to me, that a desultory spe- 
cies of criticism Which should expose the errors 
and inconsistencies of certain popular scrib- 
blers,* without at the same time taxing the 
attention of the reader with prolixity, might be 
called to the aid of liberal principles with much 
propriety. An absurdity buried up in a long 
article (perhaps invulnerable to criticism by its 
dulness); may thus be drawn forth and explo- 
ded. I therefore purpose giving you, weekly, 
a sort of synopsis of whatever absurd, inconsis- 
tent, or illogical I may meet with in the theo- 
logical world of this section, and hope that the 
plan and sequel may meet your approval. | 
now send you 


THE HARROW. No. 1. 


‘‘And he put them under harrows of iron” 
2 Sam. xil-—31. 


Tue Suernerp. I. Words ought to be but 


and if the Catholics have had the tables turned 
on them by their Christian brethren,—why, 
precedents enough were there for it. Gra- 
mercy! Catholics complain of persecution! But 
imark ye, reader, it is only within the “ past 
century” that all this persecution has been ea- 
Not a word is said relative to St. 
Bartholomew’s eight days massacre. Catholics 
never dreamed of the word persecution in those 
One hundred thousand Manicheans 
were once exterminated, and the word not 
thought of. ‘Three times as many heretics suf- 
fered the same fate because of a misunderstand- 
ing about the “body and blood of Christ,” and 
yet no percecution. Nay, even the immolation 
of twelve millions of miserable savages in South 
Aimerica, never gave a clue to the word. But 
now—now that Catholics no longer have the 
power to roast or strangle their victims at the 
stake; to pluck their eyes out, hurl them from 
the summits of towers, or boil them in oil, as 
did the good St. Constantine to his unoffending 
relatives—now, forsooth, that the barbed steel 
has been wrested from their murderous hands, 
they cry out persecution! Oh, fie, fie, neigh- 
Take a petrospective glance through 
time’s telescope. and be silent. 





the media of ideas. It is presumed therefore 
that the Editor of the Shepherd knew what he 
meant by the following sentence, which ap- 
pears in his paper of the 31st ult. “ We should 
exert,” &c., ‘to teach and exhort them (the 
readers of the Shepherd) to follow the true and 
holy principles of our blessed Redeemer, in 
order that they may obtain that life which has 
been promised them by our Heavenly Father, 
that they may be prepared to meet him in all 
his glory, at the judgment seat of Christ; for 
he has decreed they sha!] receive eternal and 
everlasting life in Heaven.” 

Query. If “our Heavenly Father” has 
promised eternal life to any portion of the hu- 
man family, what need is there of an obser- 
vance of the precepts of another personage, to 
obtain the fulfilment of that promise? And if 
Christ sits in judgment upon the deeds of men, 
of what avail is it that God “has decreed they 
shall reccive eternal and everlasting life in 

















heaven?” If merely a conditional promise, (an 
inference not deducible from the passage,) sub- | 


ote ene os ee 


III. Motives of a sectarian character have 
ever been disclaimed by Catholics while en- 
deavouring to drain the pockets of the public to 
support their charitable institutions. The clo- 
ven foot peeps out, however, in a notice of the 
late Orphan’s Fair held in this city. “ While” 
says the writer, “it (the attempt to raise funds 
for the Orphans) relieves the destitute and 
miserable, deteriorates crime and instructs them 
in following the principles and doctrines of our 
HOLY RELIGION, it also enables them to receive 
the blessings of our Heavenly Father ; and 
when they have finished their works on this 
earth, secures to them everlasting life in hea- 
ven.” Be careful friend, or thou wilt expose a 
harrow-ing spectacle in the deformities and fol- 


lies of thy religion. More anon from 


INQUISITOR. 


Bad Business.—There was a fracas in Cor- 
nish (N. H.) on Sunday, the 23¢ ult., between 
two different religious sects in relation to the 


ject to the judgment of Christ, which of the two! possession of a meeting house—praying and 
is the greater, Father or Son,—and why should singing, and assault and battery, were mixed up 
the Father be called “the Supreme Being?” into one mess, to the disgrace of the parties in- 


We would have a candid reply. If the Editor | 
meant any thing, what did he mean? | 


terested. A neighboring editor says he does 
not ‘pretend to say which of the parties were 


II. “For the past century what denomina- in faul’—we wil tell him, both were in fault, 
tion of Christians have been more persecuted |and both should have been put in the hotwe of 


than ourselves?” We can't say. Persecution | 





correction, or in default of that the eounty 
is a primary feature in the Christian system;!jail—M. Post. 
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FOR THR WESTERN FXAMINER. |the argument by which you seem to have so in- 


To “Catnouic,” or Tur Sr. Louis Server. |contestibly established this point in your own 








No. 4. estimation, I shall take the liberty of sifting the 
‘*Destroy his fib and sophistry—in vain— iterms of your proposition, to find out whether 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” \they really mean any thing or not. An am 


Sir,—In a separate communication, | shall! material substance.” What is substance? Mat- 
offer my respects to you as the author of “Dia-|rrr. Something tangible; something capable 
logue No. 1,—which seems to have been intehd-|of making an impression onthe senses; eve- 
ed as a reply to numerous objections urged by |ry thing which we sec, hear, taste, smell, feel, 
me against your propositions, in previous num-'—this is matter—this is substance. Now what 
bers of this paper. At present I shall take up!/is meant by the term immaterial? Something 
communications over your signature, Nos. 6/which is the converse of this —something which 
and 7. |has none ofthe properuies of substance—matter ; 

You say that you have shown that “man is jsomething, in fine, of which we know nothing. 
endowed with a free will.” Be he so endowed} Thus, if your “human soul is necessarily an 
or not, I deny that by you it has been proven.) immaterial substance,” by the very terms it is 
You have simply shown, what must be self-!proven to be-—just nothing! 
evident to all, that man is influenced by mo-| You commence your argument by a refer- 
tives of action which he conceives most con-jence to your conscience !—that is to say, to your 
@usive to his well being—that he has the pow-]education—to your prejudices. Well, what do 
er of choosing between good and evil. But,/they afford? But this part of your “irrefraga- 
Sir, ishe not compelled to make such “choice?”|ble” proof is so characteristic, that I must give 
The motive flows from circmstances exterior|it in your own words: “I find that I perceive 
to himself, and is imperative in its demandjand feel at once, whatever is in my soul—a 
to be followed. To adduce a famiitiar exam-|number of thoughts and reflections which are 
ple: I question your ability to perform some |present to it at the same time; but those facts 
act, or I state that your free will cannot lead|of which I am infallibly sure, are absolutely 
you to perform it. Thus challenged, you do/jincompatible with the materiality of my soul, 
perform the act. But would you thence argue/|therefore my soul is an immaterial substance.” 
that your will was free to perform it? Cer-/In order fully to illustrate this logic, permit me 
tainly not with propriety, for the motive tocon-|to offer its parallel. “{ find that my stomach 
vince me that the act could be performed, com-|possesses the faculty of digesting certain sub- 
petled you todo it. But you may say that you/stances taken into it; but this function is cer- 
might not have chosen to make the attempt.—/tainly different from matter, therefore digestion 
True; but then the motive, not to attend to my |is an immaterial substance.” Now where is the 
challenge, would have been the stronger, and/disparity in the argument? Is not the latter 
you would have been equally influenced by it.|precisely upon a footing with the furmer? Con- 
Motives invariably spring from circumstances|sciousness has an equai bearing in both instan- 
exterior to ourselves, and over them we have!ces. Man finds that the brain possesses cer- 
no control; therefore the will is entirely formed|tain functions—thought and reason. He also 
by them, and cannot, logically, be said to be} finds that as the brain becomes impaired so do 

Sree. its functions. But education has iustilled into 

It is immaterial, therefore, to enquire whether|his mind that these functions are not depen- 
Sree will be the “offspring of matter,” or not;|dent upon the brain. Why? Where is the 
nor is it important te attend, in this plice, to/shadow, of evidence? We confidently reply, 
your assertion that “matter cannot think:”/nowhere. All we can know of the mind, proves 
each hangs upon the exploded sophism above|/as incontestably that it is alone a function, as 
remarked upon. Nor need we take into con-|that digestion is so. Can it be shown to be 
sideration the “universal consent” of mankindjotherwise? If so, let us have the demonstra- 
to thedoctrine, until you have answered those jtion. 
objections to said argument, offered by usin} Your two columns-length of evidence that 
No. 34 of the Examiner. Had you attended| mind is not matter, needs no comment. I shail 
to this, and following numbers, much verbiage |attend to your “dialogue” next week, 
might have been saved for some other occa- VOSSIUS. 
sion. However, you have not a lack of it. ah A RTTON 

You next promise ademonstration of the pro-! Favors expected, are infinitely more opera- 
position: “The human soul is necessarily an|tive upon the affections of men than favors re 
immaterial substance.” Before entering upon |ccived. 
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LIFE IN AN APPLE TRE 


oR THE Buu. AND THE Parson. 
* * * * 


a cn eee a 
E, 


* 


Sundy came ;; 


\for the charch, but had not proceeded many 


paces when he was startled by a savage and 
immusical boo booing seund,in the tone of the 


Ichabod got ready his sermon with great trepi-| deepest bass he ever heard. Lifting up his eyes 


dation and conned it over and over again to! 
make himself sure of it. 

The congregation met, and the meeting! 
house was filled, but the minister put it off ter-! 
ribly. The bell kept tolling and tolling till the|ness he could exert. 
people thought it never would be done. They'| 
‘would win the race. 
{not reach the wall before the bull would be up 


yawned and stared about and kept peep- 
ing out at the windows,—just as if they ex- 
pected he would come the sooner for that. At 


last Deacon Snacks got up and spoke to Squire} 
'Tfis shoe flew off, but the bull kept on. 


Barlevcorn— 


‘¢ Squire, where’s the minister?” 
He eame| 


“Really, Deacon, I don’t know. 
out of my house, just after me, but he walked | 
so slow that I got out of sight of him.” 

“It is vory strange he don’t come.” 

“Very strange.” 

Here Miss Deborah Peepabout, an elderly 
virgin who held the opinion of Paul Pry that, 
“the spirit of inquiry is the grand charac- 
teristic of the age in which we live,” and who 
also felt a perticular sympathy in the fate of 
unmarried clergymen, thrust her long nose 
between the Deacon and the ‘Squire and 
asked— 

“Law me! Deacon—’Squire, why don’t the 
minister come?” 

Then Miss Martha Busybody, seeing the Dea- 
con, the Squire and Miss Peepabout engaged 
in acolloquy wriggled herself into their compa- 
ny and asked the same question. 

Then another and another and another fol- 
lowed the example, and there was quickly a 
knot of people gathered around the Deacon 
and *Squire, all asking questions which no- 
body could answer. The whole congregation 
was in a buz-buzzing, Every one was asked 
where the minister was, althongh every one 
knew that all the rest were just as ignorant as 
himself. — 

Bill Muggs, the Sexton, kept tugging away 
at the bell-rope till he had tolled the people out 
of patience. But we must leave the bell- 
tolling and sexton fretting and the Deacon and 
the Squire and the old maids and all the rest of 
the congregation on the tenter-hooks of sus- 
pense, and go back tosee what has become of 
our old friend Ichabod. 

Ichabod had slackened his pace after leaving 
the house, and had fallen into a sort of reverie. 
Finding himself rather too late before he got 
near the church, he resolved to make a short 














cut across a field where the road made an angle ;| 
‘so jumping over a stone wall, he stecred directly | 


he beheld « furious bull making after him with 
all speed, and bellowing like mad. It is need- 
less to say he took to his heels; the bull made 
after him, and Ichabod put on with all the fleet- 
Four legs are better than 
two, and it was soon evident that the quadruped 
Ichabod found he could 


with him. 

“Now,” thought he, “it is all over with me!” 
He 
dropped his hat, but the stratagem did not take; 
the bull was not to be made a fool of. He threw 
his sermon behind him, but with no better suc- 
cess; the bull was not to be reasoned with, he 
gave the manuscript a whisk with his tail and , 
scattered it to the four winds! 

“I’m gone! I’m gone!” said Ichabod, for the 
bull was close behind him:—at this instant he 
spied an apple-tree close at hand, and summon- 
ing all his remaining streagth, he made a des- 
perate leap, and was fortunate enough to spring 
into the tree at the moment the bull was at his 
heels. Here was an unlooked for deliverence, 
but unluckily the bull was not so easily to get 
rid of. Though disappointed in his prey, he 
kept about the tree with such a menacing dis- 
position that Ichabod dare not descend. It 
seemed as if the malicious anima! knew that he 
kept a congregation waiting, he stuck to the 
spot with such pertinacity. For two mortal 
liours did the unlucky Ichabod sit perched upon 
the tree in sight of the Church. Every minute 
seemed anage tohim. He heard the bell toll, 
toll, toll, and each stroke seemed a funeral knell 
to his hopes. 

He pictured to his fancy a crowded congre- 
gation awaiting in anxious suspense, and lost in 
wonder and amazement at his non-appearrnce. 
—*Alas,” said he to himself— ; 

“I hear a voice ye cannot hear, 
Which bids me thus delay, 

I see the horns ye cannot see, 
Which force me here to stay.” 

He saw the congregation come out of the 
church and scatter hither and thither like sheep 
without a shepherd, yet he durst not leave the 
apple tree, because there was—not a lion—but 
a bull in the way. 

The congregation were at last fairly tired 
out. ‘T'wo hours had they waited, and no parson 
came. ‘The sexton left of toliing the bell, and 
indeed it was quite time, for he had nearly 
worn the rope off. The people all came out of 
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the church, having after two hours debating | 
upon the matter, come to the conclusion that 

there would be no sermon, and that there was} 
ground for alarm as to the fate of the minister. 
They went off in parties, north, east, south and | 
west, to explore the country, and presently 
ichabod discovered a crowd adv ancing along 
the road headed by the Deacon and Sexton.— 
Ichabod mustered all the strength of his lungs, 
and brawled out to them, like seven watchmen 
upon a tower. The whole party came to a halt 
and gazed round in astonishment and fear: at 
length they spied something roosted in the ap- 
ple tree: they took it at first fora huge black 


con ‘among the ‘rest, had got ¢ over r the wall und 
iwere advancing towards the tree, staring and 
wondering to hear the parson talk in such an 
‘ enosenntsble manner 

“Come down, come down,” said the Deacon, 
“what have you been doing all the afternoon in 
Col, Shute’s orchard ?” 

Ay, ay, said Bill, “what are you about there, 
aloft without your hat and shoes ?—L ooking for 
all the world like a starved monkey sitting on a 
lee backstay.” 

At this moment the party had got nearly up to 
the tree. “Look out! look out!” cried Ichabod, 
he’s coming!” They had no time to ask who it 


turkey cock, but on a nearer xpproach they! was that was coming, for before the words were 


found it to be no other than the Reverend 
Parson! 
Now the bull, just at that moment, happened 





to be pawing and snuffling with his nose close | 


to the ground on the other side of the tree, so) 


fairly out of his mouth they heard a furious bel- 
low and bounce—in an instant the bull was 
among them! Heavens, what a scampering !— 

The whole squad took to flight quicker than a 
‘flock of wild ducks on hearing a shot. The 


that he was hidden from the party by a thorn | Deacon lost hat and wig, and Captain Blueberry 


bush at its foot. The people seeing Ichabod | 
perched on high in that strange manner were | 
struck with amazement for a few mements.— 


Was the man bewitched? or had he run mad? 
being pursey and short-winded was overtaken 


or what possessed him to spend the afternoon) 
dangling like a scarecrow on the bow of an 
apple tree instead of holding forth a godly dis- 
course in the pulpit. For some moments no 
one dared to advance a step further, or speak a 
single word. At last Bill Muggs, the sexton, 
plucked up courage and advanced to the stone! 
wall. He was an old sailor, who within a few 
years had taken his land tacks aboard and sct- 
tled up in the bush: he took up the trade ofa 
sexton because it consisted in pulling a rope. 
And he was one of these smooth tongued, 
long yarned fellows, that are found in most 
ports; he was not backward in boasting of his 
former explots, claiming to have seen every 
strange thing he ever heard of, and made some 
out of whole cloth as he related them. On this 
occasion he undertook to be spokesman of the 
party, for the Deacon was absolutely frighten- 
ed. Bill put his head over the wall, clapped 
his hand up to the corner of his mouth, and sung 
out— 

“Parson, ahoy‘” 

Ichabod lifted up his voice like an owl in the 
desert, and exclaimed, ‘Come along !_come 
along! save met!” 

“Blast your eye-balls,” said Bill, clawing a 
huge quid of tobacco out of his mouth and 
throwing it slap upon the ground, “why don’t 
you save yourself? 

«J can’t! Ican’t!” said Ichabod, “drive him 
away.” 





By this time some of the party, and the Dea. 





jran out of his boots which were a little too large 
for him, Divers other accidents s happened. The 
greatest catastrophies were those of Squire 
Snakeroot and Lieutenant Darling. 'The Squire 


and received a tremendous butt in the rear, 
which disab!ed him so that he could not sit down 
without a double cushion for a fortnight. The 
bull after knocking him over, ran after the oth- 
ers, and the Squire made a shift to climb up in 
the tree and take sides with the parson, 

The Lieutenant’s was a more frightful case. 
He was a short, fat, thick set, duck legged fel-' 
low, and happened to be dressed in a pair of 
stout, old fashioned leather breeches. ‘The 
bull having floored the "Squire, came in a twink- 
ling of a bed post right upon the Lieutenant, 
who waddled off in double quick time. 

The bull hit him a poke behind, intending to 
serve him as he did the ’Squire, but one of his 
horns catching in the waistband of the Lieute- 
nant’s inexpressibles, he was taken off his legs 
in an instant, and whisked off upon the bull's 
horn. Away went the bull at about the rate 
Col. Crockett wades the Mississippi with a 
steamboat on his back, after the fugitives, with 
the unfortunate Lieutenant dangling by the 
waistband, and fairly out of his wits with terror. 
His capers in the air vere only brought to an 
ehd by the bull’s bringing up, butt, against the 
stone wall, and pitching the Lieutenant com- 
pletely over into the road. 

The rest of the party got over the wall with- 
out any Irelp, and escaped the fury of the ani- 
mal. And now commenced a regular set to.— 
The party armed themselves with stones and 
clubs, and begana pitched battle with the bull 
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for the deliverence of the parson. Missiles ofjhe states at great length, the whole detail of 
every description, thumps, bangs, thrusts and/intrigues which paved the way for the revolu- 
pokes were showered upon the hide of the furi-/tion and the interested coalition of parties 
ous beast, who shook his redoubtable horns, which gave it efiect. 
flourished his tail, and ran butting and bellow-| But what of all this, concerning the motives 
ing here and there, wherever the attack was | of parties, which is recorded by Hume. The 
the hottest: the pargon and the "Squire mean-| question is, what is the thing brought .about,— 
time shouted from their citadel, in the apple Not mow it was brought about. If it stand as 
tree, cheering on the assailants, and attacking Blackstone argues it, upon the consent of our 
the bull in the rear, by pelting him with shot)ancestors, followed up by our own, no individ- 
in the shape of winter pippins. val can withdraw his obedience. If he dislikes 
This holy war lasted for three quarters of|the establishment, let him seck elsewhere for 
an hour, and the bull seemed likely to win the | another; I am not contending for uncontroled 
day. Ichabod almost in despair fancied himself ‘conduct, but for freedom of opinion. 
already reduced to the necessity of taking up| With regard to what has been stated of the 
his quarters in the tree for the night; but lucki-| Edwards, and Henries, and the other princes 
ly at this moment a reinforcement arrived, and | under which the author can only discover “ re- 
the bull began slowly to retreat; the assailants 'strictions on power, but nothing of a constitu- 












headed by Bill Muggs, pressed their advantage, 
carried the stone wall by escalade, formed a 
solid column, and in a short time the bull was 
driven from the field without the loss of a single 
man. And thus the victory being achieved— 
Ichabod came down from the tree. 

But it was over with him. His sermon was 
gone, the afternoon was gone, and he soon found 
that his hopes. of ‘wagging his paw in the pul- 
pit,’ were gone. ‘The bull was never out of his 
mind. Ele never Lad the courage to attempt 
another sermon; and at the very thought of 
marching to church in a surplice, he :magines 
to this day he hears a boo-booing. 


‘tion :” surely my friend is not in earnest when 
‘he selects that as a libel. 

| Paine insists, that there was no constitution 
junder those princes, and that English liberty 
bees obtained from usurped power by the strug- 
‘gles of the people. Sosayy. AndI think it 
for the honour and advantage of the country 
that it should be known. Was there any free- 
‘dom after the original establishment of the 
Normans by conquest? Was not the Maena 
|CHaRrTA wrested from John by open force of 
arms at Runnymead? Was it not again re- 
enacted whilst menacing arms were in the 
hands of the people? Were not its stipulations 
broken through, and two and forty times re- 
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of the people in the following reigns? I protest 





Continued. 

Do any of you love the reformation the less 
because Henry the Kighth was the author of it?| 
Or because lust and poverty, and not religion, 
were his motives. He had squandered the 
treasures of his father, and he preferred Anne 
Bullen to his queen: these were the causes 
which produced it. What then! does that af- 
fect the purity of our reformed religion, under- 
mine its establishment, or shake the king’s title 
as prince of the country, to the exclusion of those 
who held by the’religion it had abolished? Will 
the attorney genera! atlirm, that J could be con- 
victed of a libel for a whole volume of asperity 
against Henry the Hight, merely because he 
effected the reformation ; and if not, why against 
King William, who effected the revolution?— 
Where is the line to be drawn? Is one, two, or 
3 centuries to be the statute of limitation. But 
do not our own historians detail this very cabal 
of courtiers, from the records of our own coun- 
try? If you will turn to Hume’s history, volume 
the eight, page 188, &c. &c. you will find that 





it fills me with astonishment to hear these truths 
brought in question. 

I was formerly called upon under the disci- 
pline of a college to maintain them, and. was 
rewarded for being thought to have successfully 
maintained, that our present constitution was 
by no means a remnant of Saxon liberty, nor 
any other institution of liberty, but the pure 
consequence of the oppression of the Norman 
tenures, which spreading the spirit of freedom 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, ena- 
bled our brave fathers, inch by inch, not to re- 
conquer, but for the first time to obtain those 
privileges which are the unalienable inheri- 
tance of all mankind. 

But why do we speak of the Edwards and 
Henries, when Hume himself expressly says, 
notwithstanding all we have heard to-day of 
the antiquity of our constitution, that our mon- 
archy was nearly absolute till the middle of last 
century. I have his books in court, and will 
read it to you. It is his essay on the liberty of 
the press. Vol. 1. page 15. 
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“ All absolute governments, and such in 1 great| ‘ciples, less intricate, dubious and dilatory in its 
measure was England, till the middle of the|proceedings, more mild and equitable in its 
last century, notwithstanding the mnumerous|sanctions, more easy and more certain in its 
panegyrics on ancient English liberty, must|execution; wherein no man err through igno- 
very much depend on the administration.” ‘tance of what concerns him, or want justice 

This is Hume’s opinion; the conclusion of a ‘through poverty or weakness, or escape it by 
grave historian from all that he finds recorded | legal artifice, or civil privileges, or interposing 
as the materials for history: and shall it be said, power; wherein the rule of conduct shall not 
that Mr. Paine is to be punished for writing) be hidden or disguised in the language of prin- 
to-day what was before writgen by another, ciples and customs that died with the barbarism 
who is now a distinguished classic in the lan-| which gave them birth; wherein hasty formu- 


guage? All the verdicts in the world will not las shall not dissipate the reverence that is due 


make that palatable to an] impartial public, orto the tribunals and transactions of justice; 
to posterity. ‘wherein obsolete prescripts shall not pervert, 
The next passage arrained is this: p. 56.'nor entangle, nor impede the administration of 
“ The attention of the government of England,|it, nor in any instance expose it to derision or 
(for I rather chuse to call it by this name, than|to disregard, wherein misrepresentation shall 
the English government) appears, since its|/have no share in deciding upon 1ight and truth; 
political connection with Germany, to have'and under which no man shall grow great by 
been so completeiy engrossed and absorbed by the wages of chicanery, or thrive by the quar- 
foreign affairs, and the means of raising taxes, rels that are ruinous to his employers.” 
that it seems to exist for no other purposes., ‘This is ten times stronger than’ Mr. Paine; 
Domestic concerns are neglected; and with, but who ever thought of prosecuting Mr. Cappe? 
respect to regular law, there is no such a’ In various other instances you will find de- 
thing.” [fects in our jurisprudence, pointed out ‘and 
That the government of this country is, in}lamented, and not seldom by persons called 
consequence of its connection with the conti- upon by their situations to deliver the law in 
nent, and the continental wers which it has) the seat of magistracy, therefore, the authors 


’ occasioned, been continually loaded with griev- general observation does not appear to be that 


ous taxes, no man can dispute; and I appeal to! species of attack upon the magistracy of the 
your justice, whether this subject has not been,|country as to fall within the description of a 
for years torether, the constant topic of unre-| libel. 

prov ed d_clamation and grumbling? | With respect to the two houses of parliament, 

As to what he says with regard to there I believe I shall be able to shew you that the 
hardly being such a thing as regular law. he ‘very person who introduced this controversy, 
speaks in the abstract of the complexity of our,;and who certainly is considered by those who 
system; butdoes not arraign the administration | now administer the government, as a man use- 
of justice in tts practice. But with regard to’ fully devoted to maintain the constitation ofi the 
criticisms and strictures on the general system, country in the present crisis, has himself made 
it has been echoed over and over again, by!remarks upon these assemblies; that upon 
various authors; and even from the pulpits of comparison you will think more ‘severe than 
our country, that the law of the land is mainly those which are the subject of the attorney 
defective, devoid of regularity and precision,|general’s animadversion. ‘The passage im. Mr. 
and overloaded with a variety of expensive and Paine runs thus. 
unnecessary forms. I have asermon in court) “With respect to the two houses, of which 
written during the American war, by a person the English Parliament is composed, they ap- 
of great eloquence and piety, part of which I pear to be effectually influenced into one, and, 
will read to you on this subject, in which he |as a legislature, to have no temper of its own. 
Inoks forward to an exemption from the intole-|'The minister, who ever he at any time may 
rable grievances of our old legal system in the | ibe, touches it as with an opium wand, and it 
infant establishment of the new world. sleeps obedience.” 

“Jt may be in the purposes of providence, on| “But if we look at the distinct abilities of 
yon western shores, to raise the bulwark of aj the two houses, the difierence will appear so 
purer reformation than ever Britain patronized; great, as to shew the inconsistency of placing 
to found a less burthensome, more auspicious,| power where there can be no certainty of the 
stable, and incorruptible government than ever judgment to use it. Wretched as the state of 
Britain has enjoyed ; and to establish there a representation is in England, it is manhood 
system of law more just and simple in its prin-}compared with what is called the House of 
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Lords; and so little is this nick-named house|And stained the brightness of his glorious mind. 
regarded, that the people scarcely enquire at | He struck the harp—’twas with a master’s haad ; 


sgt hat it in des I ahem. 4 And sung a noble song: his theme was man; 
any time what it is doing. It appears also tO) For he had been a wanderer from his youth, 


be most under influence, and the furthest re-| And dwelt in many nations: he had searched 
moved from the general interest of the nation.” |The hearts of men in every clime. But ’mid 

The conclusion of the sentence, and which) The sweetness of his tones, harsh sounds were heard, 
ion ites lv. Paine-on the evidence of the | 4nd sacness mingled with his song, and wo, 
— wet as ’ metpannauite | And passion fierce, and scornful mockery, 
previous assertion, the attorney general has} And curses dire.—-Sudden he ceased, and flung 
omitted in the information, and in his speech, | Aside the harp .---He paused---a moment paused, 
it is this: “In the debate on engaging in the | Then grasped the sword, and shouted “Liberty :” 
Russian and Turkish war, the majority in the| The vision changed again. 


House of Peers in favour of it, was upwards of| {stood amid a multitude that gazed 
‘with sorrowing hearts and streaming eyes, upon 


ninety, when in the other house, which 1S MOFC | 4 pew raised tumb. ---warfiors were there, and maidens; 
than double its number, the majority was sixty | And aged men, and mothers with their babes; 
three.” i 4 bape mp P A owt |g ann 
ah . Ae . D..1,,| From the world’s widest bound, gave forth a groan, 
The terms, however, in which Mr. Burke /And men looked on each other asif earth 
speaks of the House of Lords, arc still more! was darkened iby the terrible shadowing 


expressive. “ It issomething more than a cen- | Of some all-nameless, universal wo, 


tury ago, since we voted the House of Lords! And murmur'd “Death ?”-=Lo! he, the lofty one, 
, ,'The warrior bard lay there ’mid nations’ tears.—-~ 


useless. They have now voted themselves 80, |The marble closed upon the clay that once 
and the whole hope of reformation ” (speaking| was Byron. 
of the House of Commons) “is cast upon us.” 
To be Continued. 
THE DEVIL AND THE DOCTORS. 
—ff- 


. VISION . shad The devil he sat in his garden gate, 
THE VIBION.—A Faraurnr, And picking his teeth with the point of his tale; 

































































His form was that of youth, erect and bright, | And because he’d been doing so much work of late, 
In boyhood’s beauty ; and the fearless air He grew sick, and his appetite often would fail, 
Of pride was mingled with the tender grace when a toad, whocame by in acarriage and six, 
That dwelt in every movement; and his brow walk?’d up to the idler so grave and so ghastly, 
Was high and fair, and o’er it clustering locks Feit his pulse, viewed his tongue, and did other wise 
Of ebon hair, waved thick and dark. his eye tricks, 
Was bright and piercing; and its steadfast gaze That are practised on earth by Sir Charles and Sir 
was full of lofty thoughts, that seemed to soar Astley. 


Far above earth, and range among the stars, 
And grasp the pastand future .—1!n his hand 

He bore a harp, and ever and anon 

He swept, as ifunheedingly the strings, 

whose tones, halfswelling, rose upon the ear 

So wildly beautiful—then died in silence. 
Around him flow’d a sable velvet robe, 

And on his breast he wore a gorgeous star, 

‘The symbol of his rank.--Alone he stood, 
wrap’d in the workings of his own high thoughts, 
Like to a youthful god, ath’ng for men 

To, kneel ad worship. 


The vision came once more, but not the same. 
Years had passed over him, and yet more than years; 
Deep grief had dwelt upon him, and his form 
was bent and faded; and his look of pride 
And fearlessness was changed to bitter scorn; 

And the deep trace of passions, fierce and higM 
was on his noble brow; and his dark hair 

was thin and silver sprinkled—-his keen eye 
was sunk and hollow, but not dim’d by age, 





**Oh, oh!’? says the Doctor, ** your Majesty’s ill! 

| You must take night and morning a draught and a pil 
| But the devil the toad neath his hoof quickly jamn’d, 
; And said, * I take your stuff! if I do Pll be d—d!” 
Then his Lordship grew worse—in vain had he tried 
A draught of the Styx and a bath in the Lethe; 

‘Till worn by his torments, one morning he cried, 

** Must I die like adog? No: go fetch Abernethy.’” 


},°? 


The Doctor he came, looking surly and sage, 

One hand in his pocket, and one stuck in his waist, 

Said he, ** Read my book ;” and he mentioned the page’: 

“'T'ake blue pill every night. where’s my fee I’m in 
haste .” 

Thensaid Lucifer fiercely, ‘* This can’t be endured! 

You cure my disease without wishing to learn it? 

I’ve got indigestion!’ ** well, that’s to be cured,” 

Replied Johm :--** Live on sixpence a week, friend, and 
earn it.” 














Nor yet by tears: the once rich bloom that glow’d ——— es 
Upon his cheek, a few short years had seen T MRM ND ke 
Changed-—-withered to the pale and saJlow hue PERMS . 

Of heart corroding’care.--He stood on high Tue Western Examiner is published every Thurs- 
As on a lofty mountain, and men turned day on Fourth Street, immediately opposite the Court 
Andon him gazed with awe and admiration. House St. Louis, at Z'wo Dollars per annum, wm ad- 
Some, too, did hate him: but alike he seemed vance, or Two Dollars and Fifty cents, if payment be 
To scorn their hate, and praise the same high thoughts, | delayed three months beyond the time of subscribing. 
E’en as at first were beaming in his eye. (<7-The friends of liberal principles throughout the 
The steadfast leak was there--but not alone; Union, are respectfully requested to accept the agency of 
For meaner things had reached his lofty spirit, this paper, and aid us in proeuring subscribers. 





